Eugene Oniegin

waning, followed by the birth of the waltz, suave and romantic,
and after the full delights of those few moments the return of the
full waltz and the ornamented splendour of its finish. This waltz
should be seen danced as it was in the revival by Diaghilev at the
Alhambra Theatre, in 1921. Its background was a garden scene
based by Bakst upon his studies of the Bibiena, consisting of a
great colonnade in hemicycle, reminiscent of the colonnades in
front of Sans Souci, with terraces and clipped hedges rising
steeply at the back, and more colonnades and fountains in archi-
tectural perspective. This waltz of Tchaikowsky inhabited the
scene more than its own contemporary music could have done,
more than the arias or choruses of Alessandro Scarlatti, more
than Lully, more than any other composer of that time. But
even more characteristic of Tchaikowsky is the waltz from
Eugene Oniegin. It may be considered doubtful whether we shall
ever see this music properly performed in England, for its atmo-
sphere, its evocations, its very attitudes, come from the full
Romanticism of Russian literature in the time of Pushkin, who
cannot be translated. All we can tell, from inference and from
information, is the genius with which Tchaikowsky has put this
period of Romanticism into music. Its sensual appeal is doubled
or reflected, for we see him and his period, 1880 in 1830, like the
lights in the mirrors by which the balkoom scene is lit. The waltz
from Eugene Oniegin begins with mounting excitement and much
preluding, a habit which is as typical with Tchaikowsky as the
crescendo of Rossini. It is as though we approached nearer and
nearer to the windows of the ballroom, an illusion which is pre-
sented to us by the first bars of the waltz and by the raising of the
curtain, and through the windows we see the couples turning and
turning. But let us recapitulate the play, for, in so doing, we will
understand the music.

In the first scene Madame Lerin and her nurse are making
preserves in the garden of a Russian country house. In a few
moments we hear a duet from inside the windows. It is Tatiana
and her sister Olga singing to the harp. The peasants now come
on the scene, carrying with them the last sheaves of the harvest,
and we have their songs and dances. Guests are announced. They
are Lensky, a young neighbour, who has just come from a Ger-
man university, and Eugene Oniegin, a dandy from St. Peters-
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